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United Nations Nears Its Seventh Birthday 


Meanwhile, UN Assembly Is Now Holding Annual Session in New York City 





October 24 is United Nations Day, 
the seventh birthday of this world 
organization. During the past week, 
the UN General Assembly began its 
yearly meeting in New York City. 
The United Nations, therefore, will be 
in the news during the days ahead. 

The editorial staffs of THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER and of its associated 
publication, the WEEKLY NEWS RE- 
VIEW, have cooperated in preparing a 
special issue on the UN. Our regular 
articles will be resumed next week. 


HE United Nations has been in 

operation for seven years. How 
well has it justified its existence dur- 
ing that period? To what extent does 
it deserve our country’s continued sup- 
port? What should be our future 
policy toward the world organization? 

Americans are divided on these 
questions. Some feel that the UN is 
doing as good a job as could be ex- 
pected. Others distrust it, or are 
deeply disappointed with its record. 
In the remainder of this article, we 
shall take up some of the differing 
viewpoints that exist in America, re- 
garding the global agency. 

There are many people who have 
opposed our United Nations member- 
ship from the beginning. These in- 
dividuals claim that the UN has 
accomplished no good, and is doing us 
a great deal of harm. Some of them 
insist that we withdraw from it. At 
least two bills calling for such with- 
drawal have been introduced in Con- 
gress. People who condemn our par- 
ticipation in the UN argue as follows: 

“The advice which George Wash- 
ington gave, in his Farewell Address 
as President, still holds good. He 
said to ‘steer clear of permanent 
alliances. He urged America to 
maintain friendship with foreign 
countries, but to have ‘as little politi- 
cal connection’ with them as possible. 
In joining an association with 59 
other nations—including socialist and 
communist states—we have strayed 
far from the course that Washington 
recommended. 

“Look where our connection with 
the UN has led us. At present we are 
taking part in what is sometimes 
called a United Nations effort to com- 
bat aggression in Korea. Actually, 
the effort is mostly ours; we are bear- 
ing the brunt of the Korean war. 

“America sent her troops into that 
conflict at the request of the UN Se- 
curity Council, which also asked other 
member countries to do the same. But 
some countries have refused to send 
any help at all, and others have sent 
very little. The struggle against ag- 
gressors in Korea may be officially a < a ; $ 
United Nations war, but the United Rake, ~~ Sa Pm aes Ps, 





— has had to do most of the NITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS in New York City: (1) the 39-story Secretariat Building, which contains offices, 

et ng. : : (2) the Conference Area Building, in which the Security Council meets; (3) the new General Assembly Building; (4) a bit of 

If we are to be in Korea at all, it East River, which flows past the UN center; (5) the famous Empire State Building, tallest structure in the world: (6) the 
(Concluded on page 2) Hudson River, which separates New York’s Manhattan Island from the state of New Jersey. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S new hall is being used for the first time this week 


United Nations 


(Concluded from page 1) 


would be far better to fight in the 
name of our own country than under 
the flag of the United Nations. As 
conditions now stand, we are not free 
to carry on the war or negotiate peace 
to suit ourselves. Even though the 
other UN members are giving us com- 
paratively little help, they demand a 
part in the planning of war strategy, 
and in effortS to make peace. They 
encumber us more than they assist. 

“Our predicament in Korea serves 
to illustrate the general principle that 
we should not be entangled in such 
associations as the UN. We should 
build up our own armed forces, keep 
strong, and maintain our 
freedom of action. Membership in the 
UN hampers us, and we should get 
out.” 

Meanwhile, the United Nations is 
receiving other criticism of a far dif- 
ferent type. Many people feel that 
the UN is weak and ineffective as it 
stands today, and that we should take 
the lead in building a stronger world 
organization. Here are some of their 
arguments: 

“The United Nations has failed on 
a number of its most vital jobs. 
Among the first tasks brought before 
it were those of placing international 
controls over atomic energy, and of 
limiting all countries’ armaments. 
Practically no headway has been made 
in either field. 

“We hoped to secure stable and last- 
ing peace through the United Na- 
tions, but have not done so. People 
throughout the world live in fear of a 
global conflict. 


ourselves 


Veto Obstacle 


“The trouble is this: The UN is set 
up in. such a way that it cannot, as a 
general rule, make firm decisions and 
carry them out. The Security Coun- 
cil, which was to have been its main 
branch for dealing with acts of ag- 
gression and threats against world 
peace, is tied up by the veto provision 
of the UN Charter. 

“Under this provision, the Security 
Council can make no major decision 
or take no important action that is 
disapproved by the United States, 
Russia, Britain, France, or Chiang 
Kai-shek’s anti-communist Chinese 
government. Any one of these gov- 
ernments can block Security Council 


action, and there are few measures 
upon which all five can agree. The 
Council’s decision to take action in 
Korea was possible only because Rus- 
sia’s delegate was refusing to attend 
Council meetings when it was made. 

“The Korean case illustrates another 
UN weakness. The United Nations 
could only request that member states 
take action against the communist 
aggressors. Some countries com- 
plied; others did not. On its own, the 
UN could do nothing to enforce peace. 
It had to rely on voluntary action of 
its individual members. 

“What we need is a world organiza- 
tion with real authority and power to 
act in checking aggression. It should 
be unhampered by any individual na- 
tion’s veto; it should be able to regu- 
late armaments and military forces of 
all member states; and it should have 
troops to enforce its decisions and 
orders. 

“If we and most other countries 
would set up such an organization, 
then that agency would be strong 
enough to enforce world peace. Russia 
might choose to join such a group 
rather than to stand against it. But 
even if she did not, the organization 
would be too strong for her to chal- 
lenge.” 

Large numbers of Americans dis- 
agree with both of the foregoing 
viewpoints. They do not want us to 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL meets in this new hall in the Conference Area Building 


withdraw from the United Nations 
and “go it alone.” Neither do they 
favor attempts to form a much 
stronger world organization. In 
other words, they think we should 
continue to work through the United 
Nations’ present structure. They 
argue as follows: 

“On the whole, the United Nations 
is doing a good job. It has accom- 
plished more than the critics would 
have us believe. 

“Look at what happened in Iran, 
just after World War II. Soviet 
troops, which had been stationed in 
Iran to help guard allied supply lines, 
were not withdrawn on schedule. They 
continued to occupy an important sec- 
tion of the country. The situation re- 
ceived much publicity when taken 
before the UN Security Council. Ap- 
parently because of this publicity, and 
the possibility of United Nations 
action, Russia called her soldiers home. 

“In 1949, patient UN negotiators 
were able to arrange a truce between 
Israel and her Arab neighbors. These 
two sides had been fighting over pos- 
session of territory in Palestine. If 
the United Nations had not acted, the 
warfare would have lasted much 
longer than it did, and might have 
spread to other areas. 

“The UN also played a major role 
in stopping hostilities between the 
Indonesians and the Dutch, during 
the period when Indonesia—now an 
independent country—was struggling 
to end its status as a Dutch colony. 


Most Vital Act 


“By far the most important -action 
of the United Nations has been its 
fight against communist aggressors 
in Korea. By calling upon member 
countries for the use of military force 
to hurl the communists out of South 
Korea, the UN has taken a step to 
show that aggression does not pay. 

“Though it is true that the United 
States now carries much of the burden 
of the Korean fight, it is also true that 
we receive valuable help from our 
allies. Combat units from Turkey 
and many other countries have been 
doing magnificent work. Moreover, it 
is far better for the United States to 
fight in Korea under the UN flag than 
to fight there on her own. If we had 
gone into Korea alone, Asiatics would 
have had some grounds for accusing 
us of meddling in their affairs. 

“Besides tackling specific interna- 


tional conflicts and disputes, the 
United Nations seeks to reduce basic 
causes of unrest. For instance, it 
fights hunger through the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, and it com- 
bats disease through the World Health 
Organization. 

“Our United Nations has not wiped 
out the threat of world war, but it has 
accomplished a great deal. The 
trouble is that some people have ex- 
pected too much from it. Clearly, we 
should not abandon the United Na- 
tions. Neither should we promote any 
type of world organization whose laws 
would be binding upon member states 
regardless of their wishes. Such an 
organization, even though its original 
purposes were only to regulate arma- 
ments and stop aggression, would 
gradually gather more and more 
powers which should be held by indi- 
vidual nations. 


Situation May Improve 


“We should not, for the time being, 
even try to do away with the veto 
privilege in the Security Council. Al- 
though the veto—as now used—does 
hamper UN action, the big powers are 
not ready to drop this privilege. But 
they may gradually restrict them- 
selves from using it, if greater inter- 
national trust can be developed.” 

American support of the United 
Nations is not a major issue in the 
current U. S. political campaign. Both 
our principal Presidential candidates 
favor the UN wholeheartedly, and 
both major parties pledge—in their 
patforms—to back it. In 1945, when 
our joining the UN was up for Senate 
approval, Republicans and Democrats 
stood together in giving the world 
organization a hearty endorsement. 
The Senate voted, 89 to 2, for our 
membership in the United Nations. 

According to a nationwide poll of 
public opinion, taken late last year, 
most of the American people feel that 
we should continue to cooperate in 
the UN. In this survey, 11 per cent 
of those questioned said that we 
should withdraw from the organiza- 
tion; 73 per cent favored keeping our 
membership; and 16 per cent ex- 
pressed no opinion. Many of those 
who wanted our country to continue 
as a United Nations member, how- 
ever, admitted that they were by no 
means fully satisfied with the world 
organization’s progress up to the 
present time. 
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Each country may have 5 
delegates, but only 1 vote. 


Debates world issues and 
makes recommendations. 


Has 5 permanent members 
—U.S., Britain, Russia, 
France, China, plus 6 mem- 
bers elected by Assembly 
for 2-year terms. 


Investigates threats to 
peace, and can call on UN 
members to take forceful 
action against aggressors. 


Has 18 members elected 
by Assembly for 3-year 
terms. 


Works through numerous 
agencies in effort to im- 
prove world living con- 
ditions. 


Representatives from Big 
Five el, q i 

countries that govern lands 
under UN control, plus 
other members elected by 
Assembly for 3-year terms. 





Directs areas under UN 
supervision. 


Has 15 judges, all from dif- 
ferent countries, elected by 
Security Council and 
Assembly for 9-year terms. 


Can decide only cases vol- 
untarily submitted to it by 
nations involved in dis- 
putes. 








Secretary-General ap- 
by Assembly, with 
large staff. 


Does office work and 
makes reports for UN. 
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UN Aets Through These Agencies 


HE United Nations carries out its 
activities through these various 
branches and agencies: 


General Assembly. This group 
represents our nearest existing ap- 
proach to a world parliament. It con- 
tains delegates from all 60 members 
of the UN. Each country has one 
vote, although it may send as many as 
five representatives. A two-thirds 
majority of all votes cast is required 
for passage of resolutions on impor- 
tant questions. The Assembly can 
discuss, debate, and make recom- 
mendations on practically any inter- 
national problem or issue. Moreover, 
it can send committees to specific 
trouble spots. 

The Assembly cannot force any 
country to accept its decisions or fol- 
low its recommendations. It does, 
though, help to focus world attention 
on critical issues. 

Regular sessions of the General As- 
sembly are held once a year, and spe- 
cial meetings can be called if neces- 
sary. Urgent matters that arise be- 
tween sessions are handled by an In- 
terim Committee—better known as 
the Little Assembly. All UN mem- 
bers are entitled to have representa- 
tion on this committee. 

Record. The Assembly has dealt 
with a number of serious _inter- 
national disturbances. One of these 
has been the dispute between Jews 
and Arabs in Palestine. When the 
Jews set up their independent state 
of Israel, in 1948, Arab countries im- 
mediately attacked it. The Assembly 
voted to send a mediator to the 
troubled area. The first mediator, 
Count Folke Bernadotte of Sweden, 
was assassinated in Jerusalem. His 
successor, America’s Ralph Bunche, 
finally succeeded in arranging an 
armistice. 

After the close of World War II, 
there was a civil conflict in Greece. 
Communist nations along Greece’s 
northern borders were accused of 
helping the rebel forces. Although 
the UN cannot claim credit for stop- 
ping the hostilities, which came to an 
end about three years ago, various 
United Nations agencies discussed the 
Greek problem. Committees of the 
General Assembly maintained close 
watch on the Greek border, so as to 
keep the world informed about the 
situation there. 

It was under the sponsorship of the 
General Assembly that South Korea 
held elections and set up an independ- 
ent government in 1948. The new 
country was attacked by communist 
invaders in 1950, and various UN 
members sent troops to help defend it. 


The General Assembly has become 
increasingly important within the UN 
structure, while the Security Council 
—a companion agency—has become 
badly bogged down. Last year the 
Assembly emphatically declared that 
it can step into serious disputes on 
which the Security Council is dead- 
locked, and can request UN members 
to take action against aggressors and 
other international offenders. 


Security Council. World leaders 
once expected this group to be the 
most powerful UN agency. It consists 
of delegates from 11 member na- 
tions. Five of the countries—Britain, 
France, Russia, the United States, 
and China (Chiang Kai-shek’s anti- 
communist government)—have per- 
manent seats on the Council. These 
are called the “Big Five.” The re- 
maining six are elected for two-year 
terms by the General Assembly. At 
present the six non-permanent posts 
are held by Brazil, Chile, Greece, 
Netherlands, Pakistan, and Turkey. 

The Council is supposed to investi- 
gate any situation which endangers 
world peace, to recommend settle- 
ments, and to call on UN members for 
action against nations that ignore its 
decisions. 

Passage of any measure in the Se- 
curity Council requires the approval 
of seven members. Any important 
measure, however, can be blocked by 
the negative vote of a single perma- 
nent member—one of the Big Five— 
even though seven other countries 
favor passage. This veto provision 
has, in most cases, prevented the 
Council from performing the vital 


Court. 


services that were originally expected 
of it. 

Record. The Greek civil war was 
one of the matters on which Soviet 
vetoes prevented the Security Council 
from taking effective action. The 
General Assembly took up the Greek 
question after the Security Council 
became deadlocked. 

In June 1950, the Council was able 
to act quickly on the Korean conflict. 
It condemned North Korea’s attack 
on her southern neighbor, and called 
on UN members to act against the 
North Korean aggressors. Russia— 
the country that has used the veto 
most frequently—did not favor the 
Council’s step, but her representative 
was not present to vote against it. 

Security Council action has been 
responsible—in part at least—for 
settlement of a dispute between Rus- 
sia and Iran, and of a conflict between 
the Dutch and the Indonesians. 

Since 1947, India and Pakistan 
have been struggling for possession 
of the Kashmir territory. For a while 
there was open warfare between the 
two sides, but the Security Council 
succeeded in halting it. The Council 
and its agents are still trying, without 
a great deal of success, to bring about 
a permanent settlement in Kashmir. 

So far, the Security Council has 
failed to deal successfully with the 
over-all situation that seriously 
threatens world peace. It has not 
stopped the great struggle between 
Moscow and the anti-Soviet countries. 
Its successes have been in the han- 
dling of several smaller issues which 
lie at the fringes of this main conflict. 





us 
THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE has its headquarters at The 
Hague, Netherlands—not in New York. The legal body is often called the World 


It consists of 15 judges, but not all are shown in picture above. 


Whether or not it has, by helping to 
settle these lesser disputes, prevented 
a major conflict is a debatable question. 


Economic and Social Council. In- 
stead of trying to settle international 
disputes after they have started, this 
group seeks to create world living 
conditions that will make people less 
inclined to be in a discontented, fight- 
ing mood. It wages war against 
hunger, unemployment, bad housing, 
and other undesirable conditions. Spe- 
cific welfare jobs are being done by a 
large number of UN commissions and 
agencies. The Economie and Social 
Council serves as the link by which 
these organizations are connected 
with one another and with the rest 
of the United Nations. 

Eighteen countries are represented 
on this Council, each having been 
chosen for a three-year term by the 
Genetal Assembly. A few of the 
many agencies which the Council 
draws together are described below: 

Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. Its job is to fight hunger. It 
helps to increase farm output in coun- 
tries that are short of food, and it 
tries to find ways by which such 
countries can obtain food from na- 
tions with surpluses. In Ethiopia, 
FAO has been waging a successful 
battle against a livestock disease 
which formerly killed about a million 
head of Ethiopian cattle each year. 
As a result of the agency’s work, 
Ethiopian farmers will soon be rais- 
ing so many cattle that they will 
have large numbers for sale abroad. 

World Health Organization. It has 
chalked up some major victories 
against typhus, cholera, malaria, and 
other diseases. In parts of Afghani- 
stan where WHO teams have been at 
work, typhus epidemics have been 
prevented for two successive winters. 
Doctors and nurses, employed by the 
UN, train native health workers in 
many countries where very little 
scientific medical care has been avail- 
able in the past. 

UN Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. Generally known 
as UNESCO, this agency is seeking to 
help the peoples of the world to in- 
crease their knowledge and under- 
standing of one another. In addition, 
it has assisted war-torn nations in the 
rebuilding of schools. 

Regional Economic Commissions. 
There are three of these—one for 
Europe, one for Asia and the Far 
East, and one for Latin America. The 
purpose of each is to make studies on 
how to improve economic conditions 
in the region it covers. Some valu- 

(Concluded on page 4) 
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IN KOREA, American soldiers fight in the United Nations armed force that was 
sent to halt communist aggressors. The UN troops, plus large numbers of South 
Korean fighting men, have driven the communist attackers almost entirely out 
of South Korea. The war is now dragging into its third hard winter. 


LEARNING TO READ. Nearly half of the world’s people are unable to read or 
write, and the United Nations is trying to remedy this situation. A UN agency, 
in an effort to simplify the job of learning, has prepared large numbers of lan- 
guage charts similar to the one used by these two adult Afghanistan students. 


THE UN BUILDS HEALTH. The UN’s World Health Organization—WHO— 
sends doctors and nurses to many countries to teach the latest methods of good 
hygiene, diet, and child care. Nurses in training here are caring for children in 
Sarawak, a British territory on the island of Borneo. 


Key UN Agencies 


(Concluded from page 3) 


able reports on industry and agri- 
culture have been issued by these 
groups. 

Commission on Human Rights. It 
seeks to promote freedom in all lands. 
Sometime ago, the Commission drew 
up a Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, which was eventually adopted 
by the General Assembly. The dec- 
laration is not binding upon any 
country. However, it sets forth the 
human rights and liberties which, in 
the official opinion of the UN, should 
be observed everywhere. 


Trusteeship Council. It supervises 
the governing of certain colonial re- 
gions. These areas, known as trust 
territories, were formerly colonial 
possessions of the nations defeated in 
World Wars I and II, and are now 
controlled by various countries. They 
include such lands as Tanganyika— 
in Africa—governed by Great Brit- 
ain, and Northeastern New Guinea— 
governed by Australia. Additional 
UN member nations that hold trust 
territories are Belgium, France, New 
Zealand, and the United States. Italy 
manages an African trust territory, 
Italian Somaliland, though she is not 
a UN member. 

The Trusteeship Council consists of 
representatives from all the UN coun- 
tries that hold trust territories, from 
all members of the Big Five, and from 
several gther nations named for 
three-year terms by the General As- 
sembly. 


World Court. This UN agency, 
officially known as the International 
Court of Justice, consists of 15 
judges chosen by the General As- 
sembly and the Security Council. If 
nations have disagreements over the 
meaning of treaty provisions or other 
points of international law, they can 
go to the World Court for a decision. 
Countries are not compelled to submit 
their disputes to this body, but if they 
do so voluntarily they must agree to 
abide by the Court’s judgment. 

Record. A number of cases have 
been brought before the World Court. 
Great Britain sought to have her 
dispute with Iran—over Iranian 
seizure of British oil holdings—de- 
cided by this body. Iran, reluctant to 
have the case taken before an inter- 
national tribunal, argued that the 
Court was not legally qualified to 
handle this particular dispute. Be- 
cause of certain technicalities, the 
World Court agreed with Iran and 
dropped the case. 

Britain and Norway went to the 
international tribunal some time ago 
with a dispute over Norway’s coastal 
waters. Because of the Scandinavian 
country’s extremely irregular coast 
line, there was disagreement as to 
how the boundary of her territorial 
waters should be drawn. British 
fishermen were, as a result, becoming 
involved in quarrels with the Nor- 
wegians. Late last year the Court de- 
cided in Norway’s favor. 


This group makes up 
the UN office force, performing a 
highly essential part of the organi- 
zation’s work. Its messengers, clerks, 
secretaries, interpreters, economists, 


Secretariat. 


and numerous other workers look 
after the countless details involved in 
the operation of the United Nations. 
The Secretariat consists of about 


4,000 employees, brought together 
from all parts of the world. It is 
headed by Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie, of Norway. 


Disarmament Commission. This 
agency was created last winter to 
make renewed efforts at limiting 
armaments and establishing inter- 
national control over atomic energy. 
It takes over the work of another dis- 
armament agency and of the UN 
Atomic Energy Commission. The 
older groups accomplished nothing, 
and the present Disarmament Com- 
mission seems to have made no prog- 
ress. The bitter struggle between 
Russia and the anti-Soviet nations 
has stalled action on disarmament and 
atomic energy control. 

The Disarmament Commission con- 
sists of delegates from all 11 Se- 
curity Council members plus Canada. 


Military Staff Committee. Its work 
is at a standstill. The Military Staff 
Committee—composed of high-rank- 
ing U. S., British, French, Russian, 
and Nationalist Chinese officers—was 
supposed to help the Security Council 
establish a UN armed force, and to 
give advice on other military matters. 
Disagreements between Russia and 
the anti-Soviet countries have kept the 
agency from doing anything. 

A United Nations military force 
does exist at present. It consists of 
land, sea, and air units—from the 
United States and other countries— 
that are fighting to defend South 
Korea. This force, however, is di- 
rectly under the command of U. S. 
General Mark Clark, and the Military 
Staff Committee is not connected 
with it. 

Among all the UN agencies which 
we have listed, the General Assembly 
is the one now occupying the spot- 
light. It began its seventh regular 
annual session last week. 

One of the issues it may discuss is 
the recent suggestion, made by Sec- 
retary-General Trygve Lie, that the 
UN establish a new 60,000-man vol- 
unteer army. The force would be 
trained and held in reserve, in about 
the same way as is the U. S. National 
Guard. 

The Assembly is certain to debate 
the question of admitting new mem- 
bers into the United Nations. In order 
for a country to join the UN, its ap- 
plication must be approved both by the 
Security Council and by the Assembly. 
Applications from 21 governments are 
now pending. Some of the 21 are 
Soviet-controlled, and others are demo- 
cratic. 

In general, Russia does not want to 
admit the democratic countries, and 
we do not want to admit the commu- 
nists. So the applications have been 
stalled. 

Several nations demand that the 
Assembly take up the question of 
whether France is dealing unjustly 
with her African territories of Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia. The French 
strongly oppose UN discussion of this 
matter. 

Korea ranks high among the topics 
that are up for Assembly study. Our 
long, drawn-out truce efforts will be 
reviewed. Also, there is to be a report 
from the UN Korean Reconstruction 
Agency, which is seeking millions of 
dollars to help South Korea get back 
on its feet. 
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ROOSEVELT and Churchill started the 
UN idea during a shipboard meeting in 
1941 


How It Began 


E morning of August 9, 1941, 
was cold, gray and drizzly in the 
North Atlantic. It seemed especially 
so in the faraway, little known port 
of Argentia, Newfoundland, off the 
mainland of Canada. In that harbor 
on the dreary August morning, Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt stood on 
the deck of the American cruiser 
Augusta. 

Slowly, out of the mist, there came 
the British warship Prince of Wales. 
It carried Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill of Great Britain. He had 
risked attack from German submarines 
to cross the ocean for a secret meeting 
with President Roosevelt. 

The idea of a United Nations was 
born during the four days that Roose- 
velt and Churchill talked at Argentia. 
The two agreed on the now famous 
Atlantic Charter. The charter spoke 
largely of the freedom and justice for 
which World War II was being fought 
against Nazi Germany. It then went 
on to refer to a permanent system of 
cooperation by free countries after 
the war to halt new aggression. 

There had been a world organiza- 
tion—the League of Nations—before 
World War II. The United States 
did not belong to the League, however, 
and European nations did not give it 
strong support. The League tried to 
keep peace, but it was too weak to get 
the job done. Churchill and Roosevelt 
agreed that the new UN would have 
to be stronger than the old League. 

The UN got its name on January 
2, 1942. The White House announced 


then that 26 nations, including Russia, 
had signed a Declaration by United 
Nations. The declaration—dated Jan- 
uary 1—pledged the nations to coop- 
erate in the war effort and it endorsed 
the Atlantic Charter. From that time 
on, there was increasing discussion of 
how these nations could work together 
after the war to insure peace. 

Many Americans and other Allied 
leaders worried, as the war went on, 
whether Russia would cooperate in a 
world organization after the fighting 
ended. To bring about a clear-cut 
understanding with Russia, Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull flew to Moscow 
late in 1943. Russia gave a definite 
promise in a Moscow Pact to cooperate 
in an international agency consisting 
of all peace-loving states. 

One month later, Stalin met with 
Roosevelt and Churchill at Teheran, 
the Iranian city close to Russia’s south- 
ern frontier. In the Teheran Declara- 
tion, Stalin added new promises to 
the Moscow Pact. He agreed to help 
build a “world family of democratic 
nations” and to work for the “elim- 
ination of tyranny and slavery, op- 
pression and intolerance.” 

Actual writing of a rough draft of 
the UN Charter was begun seriously 
in 1944 at the stately, historical Dum- 
barton Oaks mansion in Washington, 
D.C. On that occasion, the U. S. con- 
ferred with the British, Russians, and 
Chinese in a series of meetings from 
August 21 to October 7. Agreement 
was reached in these meetings on the 
various organizations that were to be 
included in the UN—a General Assem- 
bly, Security Council, World Court, 
Economic and Social Council. 

Churchill, Stalin and Roosevelt held 
their second and final meeting on the 
UN at Yalta, in southern Russia, from 
February 4 to 11, 1945—two months 
before Roosevelt died. After much 
controversy, it was decided that all 
the UN allies should meet in San Fran- 
cisco on April 25, 1945, in order to 


.draw up a permanent charter for the 


United Nations. 

At San Francisco, after two months 
of debate, the delegates of 50 countries 
finally finished the UN Charter. The 
UN came officially into existence on 
October 24, 1945, after a majority of 
the participating nations had given 
final approval to the charter. The 
General Assembly and the Security 
Council held their first meetings in 
London in January 1946. 

Most of the world was enthusiastic 
about the UN when it began to oper- 
ate, but it quickly became clear that 
Russia had no intention of cooperat- 
ing in the organization to build a 
really peaceful world. Russia’s atti- 
tude has held up much of the UN’s 
work. 





Austin Roosevelt 








Jebb 


Hoppenot 


Six Leaders in World Body 


Warren Austin, the chief American 
spokesman in the United Nations, is 
a 75-year-old former Republican sen- 
ator from Vermont. He represents us 
in the Security Council and also acts 
as chairman of our delegation in the 
General Assembly. Austin, who joined 
the UN in 1947, has represented our 
nation effectively in UN debates. 

Mr. Austin practiced law and served 
as a state attorney in his native Ver- 
mont before he was elected to the Sen- 
ate in 1931. 


Eleanor Roosevelt is a _ leading 
American delegate to the United Na- 
tions, Widow of the late President 
Franklin Roosevelt and an interna- 





Tsiang 


tional leader in her own right, Mrs. 
Roosevelt has served this country in 
the General Assembly since January, 
1946. As a UN delegate and member 
of the world body’s Commission on 
Human Rights, she has been actively 
working to promote equal rights for 
people in all nations. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has been active in 
public affairs since the 1920’s, when 
her husband began climbing the na- 
tional political ladder. 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb is Britain’s chief 
delegate to the United Nations. A 
career diplomat in England’s foreign 
service, Jebb has a broad knowledge 
of world affairs. He began his diplo- 
matie work shortly after graduating 
from Oxford University in 1924. He 
climbed up the ranks to become head 
of the Economic Reconstruction De- 
partment of the Foreign Office in 1942. 


As such, he helped formulate plans for 
rebuilding the war-torn nation. 

The 52-year-old British leader was 
named England’s chief UN delegate 
in March, 1950. He helped set up the 
United Nations in 1945. 


Henri Hoppenot is France’s top rep- 
resentative in the UN. Though he is 
a newcomer to the world organization, 
Hoppenot has spent many years of his 
life as a career diplomat. 

Some of his countrymen have criti- 
cized Hoppenot for his brief associa- 
tion with the Germans early in World 
War II. Soon after France fell to the 
Nazi German forces in 1940, Hoppe- 
not accepted a job in the German- 
sponsored French government. When 
his duties took him to Uruguay, how- 
ever, he turned against his country’s 
pro-Nazi regime and joined the Free 
French movement. ‘ 


Valerian Zorin, the Soviet Union’s 
top delegate to the United Nations, 
is continuing Russia’s verbal assaults 
on the free nations. Nevertheless, 
Zorin doesn’t appear to be quite as 
noisy and acid-tongued as was his 
predecessor, Jacob Malik. For a time, 
though, Malik is scheduled to help 
Zorin carry out Moscow’s programs 
at the UN. 

Zorin is a veteran Soviet diplomat 
who is said to have directed Russia’s 
bloodless conquest of Czechoslovakia 
in 1948. 


Dr. T. F. Tsiang is Nationalist China’s 
delegate to the United Nations. He 
has been in a difficult position since 
his country was overrun by the com- 
munists about four years ago. The 
Russians have repeatedly tried to force 
his resignation and put a representa- 
tive of Red China in his place. A 
majority of the UN members, though, 
have refused to admit Communist 
China into the world body. 

Despite these difficulties, Tsiang has 
contributed much to the work of the 
UN. A former history professor who 
was educated in the United States, 
57-year-old Tsiang has held a number 
of posts as head of UN committees. 





Areain 

Country Square Miles Population 
Afghanistan .... 270,000 12,000,000 
Argentina...... 1,073,000 18,000,000 
Australia ...... 2,974,581 8,045,000 
Belgium ......- 11,783 8,625,000 
a eer ee 416,000 4,000,000 
ea Ss « tw ibr0 3,276,000 52,000,000 
ae 261,749 18,000,000 
ByelorussianS.S.R.* 89,000 9,300,000 
Geneds <.ccivess 3,843,110 14,430,000 
CR wed news 286,000 $,677,000 
a ee 3,850,000 475,000,000 
Colombia ...... 444,000 11,000,000 
Costa Rica..... 23,000 850,000 
| 44,000 5,500,000 
Czechoslovakia. . 49,330 12,519,000 





THE 60 MEMBERS OF 


Areain 

Country Square Miles Population 
Denmark ...... 16,575 4,250,000 
Dominican Republic 19,000 2,125,000 
I ed sx ou 116,000 3,000,000 
PEE OF 383,000 20,000,000 
El) Salvador..... 13,000 1,187,000 
Ethiopic ....... 350.000 10,000,000 
i rere ae 213,010 42,000,000 
GROG 6. bss $1,182 7,840,000 
Guatemala ..... 42,000 2,787,000 
sia oxen is 10,000 3,100,000 
Honduras ...... 44,400 1,500,000 
TORE kd. cawine 39,709 141,000 
eg a 1,209,000 347,340,000 
Indonesia ...... 583.479 80,000,000 
Osc vs ie wax 634.413 18,387,000 





*Areas and populations of these lands are also included in U. S. S. R. figures. 





THE UNITED NATIONS 


Areain 





Country Square Miles Population 
eee 116,600 4,990,000 
Rs neds e 7,800 1,500,000 
Lebanon....... 3,475 1,247,000 
a 43,000 1,600,000 
Luxembourg .... 999 295,000 
ST ETE 758,000 25,000,000 
Netherlands .... 12,504 10,027,000 
New Zealand... 104,242 1,900,000 
Nicaragua ..... $7,000 1,184,000 
Norway ...... 125,193 3,249,000 
Pakistan....... 337,524 75,000,000 
Panama ....... 31,000 800,000 
Paraguay...... 157,000 2,000,000 
Co —— ++ee. 483,000 8,000,000 
Philippines..... 115,600 20,000,000 


Areain 

Country Square Miles Population 
Poland sicccted 119,703 25,225,000 
Saudi Arabia... 800,000 6,000,000 
Sweden ....... 173,341 6,987,000 
PE ances uc es 72,500 3,407,000 
Thailand ...... 198.247 18,000,000 
co eee 296.185 20,900,000 
Ukrainian S.S.R.* 227,000 40,800,000 
Union of So. Africa 472,500 12,100,000 
a 4 aa 8,690,000 201,300,000 
United Kingdom. . 94.504 50,519,000 
United States ... 3,620,000 157.269,000 
Uruguay....... 72,000 2,500,000 
Venezuela ..... 352,000 $.500,000 
FREE < cecvccece 31,000 1,600,000 
Yugoslavia..... 99,044 15,752,000 
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The Story of the Week 


War in Korea 


Booming guns in Korea have re- 
cently warned the world that the com- 
munists are stepping up their offen- 
sive against the UN defenders in the 
unhappy Far Eastern land. Within 
the past few weeks, wave after wave 
of Red troops, supported by tanks and 
artillery, struck at UN lines in the 
heaviest fighting in over a year. 

Why are the Reds stepping up their 
military activities at this time? Some 
western leaders believe that the enemy 
may 
all-out push aimed at driving the UN 
armies out of Korea. We know that 
the communists have over a million 
men under arms on their side of the 
battle line—about twice the number 
of troops that the UN has in the fight- 
ing area. 

Other observers feel that the Reds 
may actually be trying to tip the scale 
in their favor at the Korean talks of 
the current UN Assembly meetings. 
The communists, it is held, may be 
hoping to get UN decisions favorable 
to their side by making a show of 
strength in the Korean fighting. 
“*Bvents in the days ahead may tell 
uS just what the Reds are up to. 


UN Secretary-General 


- Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, has been the world 
body’s chief officer ever since the UN 
opened its doors in 1946. As such, 


TRYGVE LIE of Norway is Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations 


the 56-year-old Norwegian statesman 
supervises the large UN staff, helps 
arrange for meetings of UN groups, 
and tries to keep the world organiza- 
tion working as a team despite con- 
flicts that may arise. 

Lie became interested in public serv- 
ice at an early age. As a boy in Nor- 
way, he listened to the political dis- 
cussions of workmen who stayed at 
his mother’s boarding house. At the 
age of 16 he became an official in the 
Norwegian Labor Party. Later, he 
held top posts in his country’s govern- 
ment. Then, in 1946, he was chosen 
to head the UN, 

The last time he came up for reap- 
pointment to his present post, the 
Russians tried to keep him from being 
chosen again. Most members of the 
United Nations, however, supported 
him, and they feel that he has done 


be launching his long-expected : 
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Speaker may use ony 


one of five languages 
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As he speaks, his words are 
repeated in the four other languages 


Listener with earphones can tune 
in to get the language he wonts 
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LANGUAGE difficulties at the UN are overcome by this translation method 


a splendid job considering all the diffi- 
culties involved in his UN position. 


Youth in Politics 


In Lima, Ohio, students of Central 
High School prepared special regis- 
tration reminders and handed them 
out to Lima citizens. The leaflets, 
mimeggraphed by the boys and. girls, 
told the voters where, when, and how 
to sign up with election officials. 

In Buffalo, New York, students of 
Grover Cleveland High School spent 
many days gcing from door to door, 
reminding people to sign up as voters 
before the state’s registration dead- 
line fell earlier this month. Just 
before election day, the boys and girls 
will see the same citizens again and 
urge them to vote. The students are 
also placing tags on parked cars, tell- 
ing the owners that their attention 
has been “Arrested,” and asking that 
they be found “Not Guilty” of neglect 
in their political duties on November 4. 


Bible Week 


Today, the nation begins its cele- 
bration of National Bible Week. Spe- 
cial religious activities throughout the 
country will mark the event, which will 
be particularly significant for at least 
two reasons. 

For one thing, the world is celebrat- 
ing the 500th anniversary of the print- 
ing of the first Bible. Five hundred 
years ago, Johann Gutenberg of Mainz, 
Germany, was able to print the Bible 
for the first time on his crude press. 
Before then, books and records had 
to be copied by hand. Men had experi- 
mented with printing before Guten- 
berg, but his work showed that print- 
ing was practical for the biggest of 
books. 

Moreover, new translations of the 
Bible are now in use. Both Protest- 
ants and Catholics spent many years 
working on important revisions of the 
Scriptures—momentous tasks which 
were completed late last month. 


A Note of Warning 


“The free world is still in grave 
danger from possible enemy attacks. 
We must not allow ourselves to be 
lulled into the false belief that we are 
now strong enough to hold an ag- 
gressor at bay.” With these words, 
yeneral Matthew Ridgway, chief of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion forces, recently called for a sharp 
increase in NATO defense efforts. He 
summarized the group’s defense prob- 
lems in this way: 


“Not many NATO members are fill- 
ing their quotas of men and arms. As 
a result, the defense partnership can- 
not meet its 1952 goal of 50 armed 
divisions (there are about 18,000 men 
in each division). 

“Of course, NATO has made some 
big defense gains in the past two years 
of its armament program. But Rus- 
sia, too, has greatly increased her 
striking power during that time. Be- 
cause we don’t know when the Soviets 
may decide to invade Europe, we must 
speed up our defenses to a point where 
we will be strong enough to stop any 
aggressor in his tracks.” 

Leaders of the free nations are now 
studying General Ridgway’s words. 
What course of action must NATO 
members take to step up their pre- 
paredness program? Are the United 
States and European members of 
NATO doing all they can to build up 
an adequate defense system? These 
and other questions on Europe’s de- 
fenses may be answered at the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization meeting 
scheduled for next December 15, 


Egypt’s Reforms 

Events in Egypt have been moving 
swiftly ever since General Mohammed 
Naguib took over the land’s leadership 
more than 2% months ago. Naguib 
has launched one reform movement 
after another in rapid succession. He 


ousted former King Farouk and his 
royal supporters. He told large land- 
owners to break up their big estates, 
which are now being parceled out to 
landless workers. 

These reforms have caused only 
minor grumblings in Egypt. Certain 
big landowners bitterly oppose the pro- 
gram for dividing large land holdings 
among the poor, but this plan is very 
popular among Egypt’s masses of 
people. 

A short time ago, Naguib faced his 
biggest test of leadership in a contest 
between himself and the Wafd Party, 
said to be Egypt’s strongest political 
group. The general had ordered all 
political parties to oust anti-govern- 
ment leaders and to weed out officials 
accused of corruption. Only the power- 
ful Wafdists held out for a _ time 
against Naguib’s reform measures. 

Despite strong opposition from some 
Wafdists, Naguib’s party reform plans 
are now going into effect. Once again, 
large numbers of Egyptians rallied to 
the support of their ruler and his re- 
form program. Even a number of 
Wafdists broke ranks and went over 
to Naguib’s side. 

Now that the power of Naguib’s 
strongest critics seems to be broken, 
the Egyptian leader is free to tackle 
all his nation’s problems. He has al- 
ready begun new talks with England 
in an effort to settle the long-standing 
dispute over British rights in the Suez 
Canal area and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, 


Report on Russia 


When Russia’s Red bosses got to- 
gether for their big Communist Party 
meeting in Moscow a short time ago, 
their speeches revealed weak as well 
as strong points in their country’s 
economy. Here, in brief, is some of 
the information we learned from a 
long stream of official communist re- 
ports: 

Despite efforts to hide them, there 





ber countries. That includes you. 


to disputes, and even wars. 
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Nations. 


through the United Nations. 
be peace. 





A Message to Youth 


by Trygve Lie 


The United Nations was created in the name of the peoples of all Mem- 
Young people, as well as adults, have 
a part to play in building a better world. 

All peoples of the world want peace, social progress and better standards 
of living. History has shown, however, that national rivalries can lead 
To prevent this, the nations of the world 
must plan and work together in a spirit of “give and take.” 

In your school and home you learn to give and take. 
selfish demands and to be a good member of your schoo! and family. In 
the United Nations, Member countries have the opportunity to solve their 
differences in the same spirit and to live as good members of a world 


By studying the United Nations in your school and by talking about it 
in your home you can help bring about a real understanding of its aims 
and ways of working. What is discussed in homes spreads in widening 
circles through whole communities, and even through entire nations. In 
this way you, too, can do much to help spread understanding of the United 


Let us all, from every nation, make a special effort during this coming 
year, to help our countries understand each other better and work together 
Let us all be determined that there shall 


You learn to curb 
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THE BIGGEST. 
is the world’s largest commercial field. 
100 million dollars so far—but more work remains to be done. 
about 8,000 passengers and 350 flights a day on the average. 


are some serious trouble spots in Rus- 
sia’s economic life. These were re- 
vealed by official complaints of “waste 
and confusion” as well as “graft and 
corruption” among certain industrial 
and farm leaders. Moreover, some 
officials blurted out that there is an 
acute housing shortage for workers in 
many part of Russia, and that a num- 
ber of railroads are so poorly run that 
trains hardly ever deliver goods on 
time. 

Meanwhile, Russia announced big 
production gains over the past few 
years. In their first officially publi- 
cized estimates of Soviet output since 
1938, the communists gave these fig- 
ures: Russia expects to produce 62 mil- 
lion tons of steel, 300 million tons of 
coal, 47 million tons of oil, and 114% 
million tons of grain in 1952. 

The United States, by comparison, 
estimates its 1952 output of these 
same items as follows: 91 million tons 
of steel, 514 million tons of coal, 308 
million tons of oil, and 158 million 
tons of grain, 


Puerto Rico’s Progress 


In 1947, Puerto Rico which is under 
the U. S. flag but has many self-gov- 
erning rights, launched an ambitious 
plan for expanding its industries. 
This program is now paying dividends. 

By encouraging businessmen to set 
up factories within its borders, Puerto 
Rico has added about 200 new plants 
to its growing list of industries within 
the past three years. An additional 
100 new factories are expected to go 
into operation in 1953. 

To be sure, many of these plants are 
relatively small and employ only about 
100 workers. Nevertheless, they are 
important to the Caribbean island 
because they open up additional job 
opportunities to Puerto Rico’s long list 
of unemployed persons. Whai’s more, 
the plants, which turn out clothing, 
shoes, machine parts, and other such 
items, provide the island with products 
which it would otherwise have to buy 
from the U. S. or other countries. 

Despite its progress, Puerto Rico 
still has a big job to do before its 
2,200,000 citizens will have decent liv- 
ing standards. Large numbers of the 
islanders are low-paid laborers, who 
work on the land’s important sugar 
cane and tobacco farms. About one 
fifth of Puerto Rico’s citizens live in 


WIDE WORLD 


Idlewild, the International Airport outside New York City, 
It was begun six years ago and has cost 


Idlewild handles 


slums, and only one out of every four 
can read and write. 


Road to Berlin 


What is it like to take an auto trip 
through Soviet-controlled East Ger- 
many to Berlin? Newsman Drew 
Middleton, writing in the New York 
Times Magazine, gives the following 
account of a trip on the superhigh- 
way, or autobahn, between Berlin and 
West Germany: 

“Driving through the Soviet Zone 
is like going through a well-ordered 
prison camp. The countryside looks 
cold, empty, and unfriendly. There 
are very few cars on the road, and one 
seldom sees any people. The jittery 
driver knows that he must be careful 
not to make a wrong turn that may 
take him off the autobahn, for such a 
move may land him in a Soviet jail as 
an ‘intruder.’ 

“After one leaves the Russian 
checkpoint on the highway, and enters 
free Germany, the scene changes 
abruptly. The road becomes alive 
with vehicles. People walk with up- 






right heads and seem to be in gay 
spirits. Everything seems cleaner 
and brighter than it was while driv- 
ing through East Germany.” 


Foreign Glimpses 


Sweden is not taking any chances 
at being caught unawares if war 
breaks out. Swedish officials are 
mailing out special information book- 
lets entitled, “If War Comes,” to 
families all over the country. The 
pamphlet tells individuals what to do 
and where to go during an air attack, 
how to combat enemy sabotage, and 
the like. 

Portugal is waging war on illiteracy 
within its borders. According to the 
land’s latest census count, about 3 out 
of every 5 persons cannot read or 
write. Measures are now being taken 
to enforce laws which require all boys 
and girls to complete the fifth grade 
in primary schools. 


More Highways Needed 


““Detour—Construction Work Ahead.” 
In many parts of the nation, signs with 
words such as these tell motorists that 
the country is in the midst of a major 
road-building program. 

Actually, 1952 has already become 
our biggest highway building year 
since the start of World War II, ac- 
cording to road officials. Almost 5 
billion dollars is being spent this year 
on highway construction projects. 

Nevertheless, the need for additional 
road improvements is staggering. All 
told, an estimated 60 million autos, 
trucks, and buses now use the nation’s 
highways. About 15 million more 
passenger cars and 4% million addi- 
tional trucks have been added to our 
thoroughfares since the outbreak of 
World War II. At the same time, high- 
way construction was almost at a 
standstill throughout much of that 
time. During the war years, only the 
most urgent road repairs were made. 

Now, we must map out a program 
of road building and repairing which 
will cost at least $5 billion a year for 
the next 10 years, say officials of the 
Bureau of Public Roads—a govern- 
ment agency that keeps tabs on high- 
way development throughout the na- 
tion. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








First Coed: “Fred’s father spent two 
thousand dollars on his schooling this 
year.” 

Second Coed: “And to think all he’ll 
get is a quarterback.” 

* 


Grandfather: “Grandson, I’ve been a 
practicing lawyer for 50 years.’ 
Grandson: “Gee, when are you really 
going to be one?” 
* 


“T'll give you ten dollars if you'll let 
me paint you,” said the artist. 

The old mountaineer reflected silently. 

“It’s easy money,” coaxed the artist. 

“No question about that,” said the 
mountaineer. “I was just wondering how 
I’d get the paint off afterwards.” 

* 

Billy (in the country) : 

saw a green snake.” 


Mother: “Leave it alone. 
as dangerous as a ripe one. 


* 
“Can I shine your shoes?” 


“Mother I just 
it might be 


Bootblack : 
an: “No.” 

Bootblack: “I’ll shine them so you can 
see your face.” 

Man: “No.” 

Bootblack: “Well, on second thought, 
I guess I don’t blame you.” 


Prospective landlady: “‘How do you like 
the room, as a whole?” 

Prospective tenant: “As a hole, it’s 
fine. As a room, not so good.” 


* 


Boy friend, reading from paper: “Over 
five thousand alligators go each year to 
make wallets.” 

Sweet young thing: “Isn’t it wonder- 
ful they can be trained to do that!” 








RODRIGUIZ IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Stumped, eh?” 





Study Guide 


United Nations 


1. Briefly trace the steps that led to the 
formation of the UN. 











2. Identify the following: Warren Aus- 
tin, Eleanor Roosevelt, Henri Hoppenot, 
Gladwyn Jebb, Valerian Zorin, Trygve 
Lie. 

3. How many of the UN member coun- 
tries are represented in the General As- 
sembly? 


4. Describe the work of the Assembly, 
and tell of some issues that it has 
handled. 


5. How many members does the Secu- 
rity Council have? List the five per- 
manent ones. 


6. Explain the use of the veto in the 
Security Council. How has the veto 
privilege affected the Council’s work? 


7. List three of the agencies that work 
under the Economie and Social Council. 
Tell briefly what each does. 


8. Describe the work of the Trustee- 
ship Council, the World Court, and the 
UN Secretariat. 


9. Give the arguments of those people 
who feel that the United States should 
have nothing to do with the UN or any 
similar organization. 


10. State the views of those who think 
we need an even ~ ea world organi- 
zation than the UN 


11. What arguments are put forth by 
people who defend the UN as it now 
stands? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think that the 
UN has been doing as good a job as could 
have been expected? Explain your posi- 
tion. 


2. In your opinion, should our country 
consider withdrawing from the United 
Nations? Why or why not? 


3. Do you think the United States 
should promote the establishment of a 
world organization considerably stronger 
than the UN? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Civil Rights 


1. Explain what is meant by civil 
rights. 


2. Deseribe the dispute over whether 
the states or federal government should 
deal with problems involving civil rights. 


3. Name some of the groups most di- 
rectly concerned with the stands of the 
parties on civil rights. 


4. Why might the votes of Negroes 
play a big part in deciding the election? 


5. Describe briefly the issues involving 
a Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion, and the filibuster. 


6. Compare the views of General Eisen- 
hower and Governor Stevenson on these 
two issues. 


7. What additional arguments do Re- 
publicans and Democrats put forth to 
show that their own party is more likely 
than the other to carry out an effective 
civil rights program? 


. 
Discussion 


1. Do you think that the federal gov- 
ernment or the states should take the 
main responsibility in eliminating em- 
ployment discrimination? Explain your 
hae: 


. Which Presidential candidate do 
you o think would do the better job for the 
nation in the field of civil rights? Why? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What warning was recently issued 
by General Ridgway? 


2. Briefly describe late developments 
in Egypt. 

3. How do we know that Russia has 
certain industrial weaknesses? 


4. What type of progress is being 
made in Puerto Rico? 
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HE stands on civil rights taken 

by the Presidential candidates and 
their parties may have an important 
effect on the November balloting. 
Some political observers feel that this 
will be the decisive issue in the cam- 
paign. They say that the party which 
appeals most to the minority groups 
will win the election. Others think 
this is an exaggeration, but they 
agree that civil rights is an important 
political question. 

To hold office and to vote are polit- 
ical rights. All other rights which an 
American has are civil rights. They 
range from such inborn rights as 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” set forth in the Declaration 
of Independence, to the rights of free 
speech, assembly, opportunity to hold 
a job, and many others. In fact, civil 
rights include everything an individual 
chooses to do—so long as it is not 
specifically prohibited by law. 


The Big Question 


As an election issue, civil rights 
boils down to this: Should the federal 
government take further steps to ex- 
tend full democratic privileges to all 
American citizens, regardless of race, 
creed, or color? Or should further 
extension of civil rights be left to the 
states to handle as each sees fit? 

Many people—particularly from the 
South—take the latter view. They 
contend that good relations among 


various racial and religious groups can 
best be secured through education and 
voluntary cooperation carried on by 
the states and local communities. They 
think that compulsory methods en- 
forced by the federal government 
would infringe on the rights of the 
states to govern themselves, and would, 
moreover, intensify prejudice rather 
than eliminate it. 


Truman’s View 


Many others, including President 
Truman and certain congressmen from 
both parties, think that the federal 
government should step in and take 
effective steps to eliminate discrimina- 
tion. Civil rights is a national prob- 
lem, they contend, and should not be 
left solely to the states. They think 
that the pressure of the federal gov- 
ernment should be used in extending 
full democratic rights to all citizens in 
cases where the states are not doing an 
effective job. 

Those most directly concerned with 
the stands of the parties on civil rights 
are the nation’s minority racial and 
religious groups. They include Ne- 
groes, American Indians, Mexicans, 
Orientals, Jews, Catholics, and others. 
They represent sizable groups of the 
population, particularly in certain 
states, and their voting may play a 
decisive part in the election. 

For example, there are almost 15 
million Negroes in the United States. 


More than 4% million live in northern 
states with a large number of electoral 
votes. They include New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan. In the 1948 election, the 
margin between Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats was close in all these states. 

If the large majority of Negroes 
should throw their support behind one 
or the other presidential candidate 
this year, their votes might well be the 
deciding factor in these crucial states. 
Of course, it is by no means certain 
that Negroes or members of other 
minority groups will vote overwhelm- 
ingly for a particular candidate. The 
way in which a great many of them 
do cast their ballots, however, will be 
determined in large degree by the 
stands of the parties and candidates 
on civil rights. 


National FEPC? 


The outstanding civil rights issue 
involves the establishment of a federal 
Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion (FEPC). If set up, it would 
seek to prevent employers, labor un- 
ions, and employment agencies from 
discriminating against the members 
of any racial or religious group seek- 
ing jobs. 

As to how much discrimination ex- 
ists, it is hard to say. Nearly every- 
one would agree that there is some. 
For example, certain business firms 
refuse to employ Negroes, or perhaps 


Opinions of Parties on Civil Rights 


they use them only in unskilled jobs 
that pay comparatively little. On oc- 
casions, members of minorities do not 
receive a fair chance to get reasonable 
promotions after they are employed. 

About a dozen states have passed 
laws which combat job discrimination 
in one way or another. There is no 
federal law, though, at present. 

A second issue in the civil rights 
controversy pertains to the filibuster. 
A filibuster takes place when some 
senators who oppose a bill and are not 
numerous enough to vote down the 
proposal postpone its consideration 
and hamper legislative action by mak- 
ing lengthy speeches. This device— 
also known as “talking a bill to death” 
—can be used effectively only in the 
Senate. In the House of Represent- 
atives, the time allotted for debate is 
strictly limited, but there is no similar 
limitation on Senate debate. If a small 
group wants to keep on talking on the 
Senate floor, it can usually do so. 

In itself, the filibuster is not a civil 
rights issue, but in practice it has 
often been directed at FEPC and 
other civil rights proposals. Thus, 
those who favor strong federal action 
on civil rights issues are urging that 
Senate rules be changed to curb fili- 
busters, and those opposed take the re- 
verse position. 

Now let us see how the candidates 
and the parties are lining up on civil 
rights. 





Both Candidates Condemn Discrimination 


(Seventh of a Series on Campaign Issues) 








Case for the Republicans 


pipe Eisenhower has shown 
by acts as well as by words that 
he believes in equal treatment for all 
Americans, no matter what their race 
or religion may be. His mixing of 
white and Negro troops in the Battle 
of the Bulge in World War II did 
more to disprove arguments for segre- 
gation in the armed forces than any 
other action could have done. 
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Moreover, Eisenhower has vigor- 
ously declared himself in favor of end- 
ing segregation of whites and Negroes 
in Washington, D. C., the national 
capital. He has said that he would, if 
elected President, be willing to name 
a qualified Negro to his Cabinet. He 
has stated that he would not appoint 
anyone to any office who took a “re- 
actionary view about that part of the 
Constitution that we are created equal, 


regardless of race or religion or any- 
thing else.” He has made plain that 
he is opposed to filibusters. 

The General feels that the proper 
approach to ending discrimination in 
employment would be to set up a com- 
mission and get the facts, expose the 
conditions, and then rely upon public 
opinion and voluntary measures to 
remedy the situation. He feels that 
this approach will bring about better 
results than one which is based on the 
use of force and compulsion by the 
federal government. 

Voting records in Congress show 
that a greater percentage of Republi- 
cans than Democrats has favored 
civil rights measures. Invariably it 
has been certain Democrats who have 
filibustered whenever FEPC or other 
civil rights measures have come before 
the Senate. Moreover, in five of the 
seven states which have strong FEPC 
laws, they were passed under Republi- 
can administrations. 

If the Democrats win the November 
election, those who have blocked civil 
rights legislation in the past will con- 
tinue to ride high. The Vice Presi- 
dent would be John Sparkman of Ala- 
bama, a man who has consistently 
voted against civil rights measures. 
As presiding officer of the Senate, he 
would not be likely to interpret the 
rules in a way that would prevent fili- 
busters when civil rights proposals 
were under discussion. 

Minority groups are just as dis- 
gusted as other citizens at the waste 
and corruption and inefficiency in the 
federal government. 








What the Democrats Say 


HE attitude of the Chief Executive 

sets the tenor for any administra- 
tion in the field of civil rights. Gov- 
ernor Stevenson’s views are more 
specific and more directly in line with 
the wishes of minority groups than are 
those of General Eisenhower. 

Stevenson believes there should be 
no discrimination in employment on 
account of race or religion. If such 
discrimination cannot be eliminated by 
the states or by voluntary measures 
put forth by the federal government, 
he thinks there should be a federal 
Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion with sufficient powers to enforce 
its decisions. 

Governor Stevenson has said frankly 
that he does not approve the use of 
the filibuster to permit a minority of 
senators to keep the will of the ma- 
jority from being carried out. He has 
said that he would use all his influence 
in the effort to get the Senate to 
change its rules so that civil rights 
laws and other public business cannot 
be indefinitely held up by filibustering 
senators. 

Republicans like to blame Southern 
Democrats whenever federal civil 
rights measures fail to pass. Yet the 
voting records show that Republicans 
are by no means united on this issue. 
Many Republicans have failed to fol- 
low the lead of such forward-looking 
Democrats as Senators Lehman of 
New York and Humphrey of Minne- 
sota on civil rights bills. 

Moreover, Republicans fail to point 
out that the lot of Negroes in the 
South as well as in the North has im- 


proved tremendously under the Demo- 
ocratic administrations of the past 20 
years. Barriers to voting have been 
removed in many areas, the federal 
government and private industry are 
giving Negroes a much better deal 
than they did in the past, and many 
schools and colleges that once practiced 
discrimination are now opening their 
doors to young people of all races 
and religions. Behind these gains is 
the pressure which the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations have placed 
on the extension of full democratic 
rights to all citizens. 

At the same time, the economic 
position of minority groups has im- 
proved greatly. Negroes and other 
groups have far higher incomes and 
better living standards than they had 
20 years ago. 
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